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ibe of mixed Dutch, German, English and 
| Swedish blood, in the male line descended 


from the second son of Nicholas Roosevelt 


' of Ksopus and New York (b. 1658), whose 


scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- | 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | 


cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
cent to the Manager, at the above address. 
Memorabilia. 
THE centenary of William Morris must re- 

call to many of an older generation, 
youthful pleasure and enthusiasm which, as 
then felt, have more or less disappeared. 
The exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, while it revives admiration for 
craftsmanship of genius, strikes, as it were, 
notes which, in the modern feeling for art, 
awaken but a faint response. Except in the 
decorative design, there is everywhere a 
curious divorce of vigour from spontaneity. 
Morris and his contemporaries had re-dis- 
covered—and from an angle of their own— 
the charm and force of medieval art and 





poetry: but the hardly less motive theory 
controlling their work was alien from 
medieval theory than that of their 
contemporaries. Under the sway of 
a very different set of formulas, we 


seem now-a-days actually somewhat nearer 
the mediaeval use and understanding of art 
than one can feel Morris to have been. Per- 
haps the second of the services he rendered 
(the first is what he did for us in crafts- 
manship and in teaching us to appreciate 
craftsmanship) was the indirect one of fur- 
nishing something from which younger 
artists could re-act. It is an odd little stroke 
of irony that the one line which everybody 
knows out of all William Morris’s volumes 
of verse, should be, on the surface, so signally 


the reverse of himself with his immense 
energies and teeming brain. But 


The idle singer of an empty day 
is a hint, no doubt, of that quality in him 
which after all gave his work its furthest 
appeal. 


elder son was ancestor of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The paper on the Gypsies is 
packed with good matters. The author de- 
finitely rejects any connection with Egypt— 
even passage through the country; and, on 
the basis of language, endorses the now 
accepted Indian origin of these wanderers. 
We have been used to ‘‘ pal’’ as a Romany 


| word; Colonel Hawkes now invites us to put 


with it ‘‘“chum’’ (from chum, a kiss given 
to a friend or relative) and ‘‘dad’”’ (gypsy 
dadus, a father). Besides what there is to 
be said about the former position of gypsy 
leaders as ‘‘ dukes,’’ ‘‘ earls ’’ and ‘‘’counts ”’ 
in the countries of their sojourning, Colonel 
Hawkes gives us reason for thinking that the 
gypsy has contributed something to the ordin- 
ary administration of the state as ancestor 
of this or that public man. Lord Birken- 
head is the principal instance of this. 
Names which suggest Gypsy race are, among 
others, Burton, Marshall and Cooper—be- 
sides the well-known Lee and Herne. A 
curious fact about Gypsy blood would seem 
to be that its characteristics in mixed mar- 
riages are transmitted by the men but not 


by the women. 
[‘ the February Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, which we recently 
received, Miss Betty Behrens contributes a 
note which goes a long way, it may be all 
the way, to settle an old dispute. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, in his recent book on ‘ Wol- 
sey,’ maintains that the idea of getting 
Henry VIIIl’s marriage with Katharine of 
Aragon annulled, first originated with Anne 
Boleyn. Against this was to be set inform- 
ation sent home to his government as early 
as 1514 by a Venetian representative in 
Rome to the effect that Henry intended to 
repudiate his wife and marry a daughiter of 
the Duke of Bourbon. This did not satisfy 
those who agreed with Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 


| But there has now been found in Garampi’s 


| a letter from the Pope to Henry 


RTICLES in the Genealogists’ Magazine | 


for March, likely to please the general 
reader, are Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Hawkes’s 
discourse on ‘Gypsy Blood,’ and Mr. G. A. 
Moriarty’s account of the ancestry of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The President is shown to 


index to the secret archives of the Vatican, 
in vol. i. of ‘ Miscellanea,’ under the head- 
ing ‘England’ and date 1514, an entry of 
‘* super 
pretensa nullitate matrimoniis.’? Garampi 
was Keeper of ithe Vatican archives from 
1749 to 1772 and, with his staff, made a 
vast number of notes which were intended 
as basis of a work to be entitled ‘ Orbis 
Christianus.’ This was never carried out, 
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SOME NOTES ON DEFOE’S REVIEW 
a 


HE notes which form this paper are admit- 
tedly rough and tentative. They are 
obviously not an adequate bibliographical 
description of the Review; they do not pre- 
tend to be such. They provide, however, 
more information of one sort and another 
than is anywhere else available. I publish 
them because I believe that even in this 
shape, a handful of Defoe scholars and a 
few students of the early periodical essay 
may find them useful. I hope, also, that 
they will direct attention to Defoe’s rather 
inaccessible, but certainly important and in- 
teresting, periodical. 

These notes are one result of an examina- 
tion of copies of the Review in three differ- 
ent American libraries. Professor W. P. 
Trent’s sets (not recorded in the Crane and 
Kaye ‘Census of British Newspapers and 
Periodicals’) are now owned by the Boston 
Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
Harvard University Library owns only two 
volumes of the Review, but Mr. A. W. Shaw, 
of Chicago, Illinois, has recently made avail- 
able to a few students, his own set of the 
Review, by depositing it temporarily in the 
Harvard Library. The University of Texas 
Library, in its Aitken Collection, possesses 
a set of the Review not so complete as these 
others, but, still, a pretty good set. Are 
there in America copies of the Review un- 
recorded in Crane and Kaye, incomplete sets, 
odd volumes, or even odd copies of indi- 
vidual issues? If so, where? Where, be- 
sides the set in the British Museum, are 
other sets of the Review to be found in Eng- 
land? 

The Boston Public Library has some 
twenty unbound miscellaneous numbers of the 
Review, but in August, 1933, attendants after 
a search were unable to find them for me. 
When tthey are recovered, some of them may 
turn out to be untrimmed copies of original 
issues. Most of the bound copies of the Re- 
view have probably been trimmed. The tallest 
University of Texas volume measures ap- 
proximately 8% ins. by 6lins.; ithe shortest, 
8ins. by 6Zins. Two miscellaneous numbers 
in the Aitken Collection (original London 
issues with imprints), which have, however, 
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been bound and somewhat trimmed, have 
wide margins. The size of copies of the 
Iieview as they appeared on the streets for 
sale, was probably about Qins. by 7ins. 

Among the unbound miscellaneous numbers 
of the Review which the Boston Public Lib- 
rary could not find for me, were two which I 
believe are probably unique. They are cata- 
logued as Dublin reprints: vol. iii., number 
missing, 2 July, 1706, and another with 
number and date missing. Are there in any 
library other copies of the Review with an 
imprint other than London or Edinburgh? 

Some copies of the Review were printed 
without a date, or without advertisements, 
or lacking both. Issues of this kind are 
bound with other normal copies in the Uni- 
versity of Texas copy of vol. vii., and in the 
Shaw copies of vols. vii. and viii. What is 
the explanation of these papers? A_pen- 
ciled note by Trent in his copy of vol. viii. 
suggests that they were for circulation in the 
provinces. If this was the case, why were 
the advertisements omitted? Were local 
advertisements and a date to be supplied at 
the centres of distribution? Or were these 
issues so printed to complete the contents 
of volumes to be bound, the original edition 
of these numbers having been exhausted?! 
Are such papers found in any other volumes 
than vii. and viii. ? 

Ave all copies of the Review which do not 
have an imprint ito be considered reprint- 
ings or piracies? How is one to distinguish 
the piracies? Should a bibliographer of the 
teview indicate, in discussing a given vol- 
ume, which papers in the volume have an 
imprint and which lack it? 

Number 27 (4 June, 1709) and No. 56 (11 
Aug., 1709) of the London edition of vol. vi., 
both contain an advertisement which ends 
with this note: “‘The Counties of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland are also supply'd 
with this Paper from Scotland [vol. vi. was 
being reprinted at Edinburgh], together with 
the Towns of Belfast, Carrick fergus and 
City of London-Derry in Ireland.’’ Almost 
from the beginning of the publication of the 
Review, London probably served as a similar 
distribution centre. 

Thomas Wright, in his 1931 revision of 
‘The Life of Daniel Defoe,’ states (p. 100), 
“Tt [the Review] was stolen, pirated, and 
hawked about everywhere.’’ In the adver- 
tisement which appears at the beginning of 
the Edinburgh issue of the Review dated 

/14 March, 1710 (vol. vi., no. 147), Defoe 
himself states that enemies of his have tried 
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to embarrass the Edinburgh printing of the | 
| pages, 


paper ‘‘by intercepting the Letters bag 
bring the Printed Copies from England, 
order to render the Review uncertain, ‘oa 
the coming out of it irregular, and thereby 
to Discourage the Subscribers.’’ Is there 
other evidence of the stealing of copies? 
What is the evidence that the Review was 
pirated? Paul Dottin, in ‘The Life and 
Strange and Surprising Adventures of 
Daniel Defoe,’ remarks (p. 123 of the Eng- 
lish translation, London, 1928), ‘‘ The 
Review came gradually to be tthe most popu- 
lar publication in London,’’ but no one seems 
to have collected whatever evidence there 
may be of this popularity. It was not so 
popular in March, 1709, but that Defoe’s 
enemies were apparently able to suppress its 
sale in London. Defoe, at least, seems to 
have felt it necessary to publish an advertise- 
ment on March 21 (London edition, vol. vi., 
no. 149) pointing out that, although ‘‘ none 
have been to be had, either of the Hawkers, 
or Shops where other such Papers are sold,”’ 
copies could always be secured at the two 
places he names. 

At the end of the preface to vol. 
following advertisement appears : 

The Gentlemen who were pleased to be Sub- 
scribers for the Encouragement of this Work, 
in Spight of all the Banter and Reproaches of 
the Town, if they please to send to Mr. Mat- 
thews, may have the Volume of this past Year 
delivered them gratis, printed upon the Fine 
Paper. 


, the 


A similar notice appears after the preface 
to vol. iv 

Volumes of this Work on the Fine Paper will 
be ready next Week to be deliver’d to those 
Gentlemen Gratis, who were pleased to be Sub- 
scribers to the Author at his first Undertaking. 


Which volumes of the Review still in exist- 


| Review ’’); 


ence are on fine paper, and which are ordin- | 
| copy lacks the title-page, preface, appendix, 


ary paper copies ? 

In 1869 William Lee wrote (vol. i., p. 84) 
in his ‘Daniel Defoe,’ ‘‘ A careful selection 
of such pieces [from the Review] as are of 
permanent interest, would produce one or 
more valuable volumes acceptable to all 
readers, and the writer of this hopes, God 
willing, to undentake such a task.’ Lee 
never completed such an anthology, if he 
ever began it. Copies of the Review, to say 
nothing of sets, have always been hard to 
find; even the standard modern reference 
books and text-books, consequently, contain 
plenty of mis- statements about it. The Fac- | 
simile Text Society has plans to begin a re- 
printing of it, a prodigious undertaking. ' 


The nine volumes contain more than 5,000 
at least half of which are closely 
printed in double columns, approximately 
7ins. x 2gins., in type of the same point, I 


| think, as that now used in The Times Liter- 
| ary Supplement. 


What is more needed than 
a full reprint is an adequate anthology such 
as Lee planned, with the selections repre- 
senting fairly the different types of material 
to be found in the Review, but with the 


| papers on topics of general interest (as con- 


trasted with specifically political or economic 
papers, for example) given a disproportion- 
ate amount of space. 


II 


I was not able, in making the following 
notes on particular volumes, to examine at 
length and with meticulous care, all of the 
copies I refer to. For omitted issues in 
Trent copies, I have ordinarily relied upon 
the cataloguer’s notes. Most, if not all, vol- 
umes of the leview contain some mis- 
numbered issues, and some mistakes of pag- 
ination. I have not attempted to deal with 
these, and in recording the number of pages 
in each volume, have gone by the number 
printed on the last page, although actually, 
because of mispagination, a volume may con- 
tain more or fewer pages than this number 
indicates. Unless otherwise stated, the verso 
of a title-page is blank. 

Vol. I.; 102 numbers; 19 Feb., 1704, to 
24 Feb., 1705. Pages: viii. (title-page and 
preface); 424; xvi. (‘‘ An Appendix to the 
xvi. (a table of contents); five 
Scandal. Club Supplements of 28 pages 
each. The Supplements are for September, 
October, November, and December, 1704, and 
for January, 1705. It is probably fair to 
call this volume incomplete unless the Sup- 
plements are bound with it. The Harvard 


table of contents, and Supplements. There is 
a Shaw copy of this volume. Both the Trent 


| copies of this volume have the Supplements 


| 


bound at the end of the proper month, a 
somewhat artificial arrangement, for the 
Supplements were not published promptly at 
the end of each month. The September Sup- 
plement did not go to press until about Oct. 
10, and was first advertised as published 
‘this day ’’ on Oct. 21. The October Sup- 
plement was published ‘‘ithis day ’’ on Nov. 
| 25. The November Supplement was adver- 
| tised as ‘‘ just published ’’ on Jan. 23, 1705. 
| The December Supplement was advertised as 
‘ published ‘“ this day’’ on March 10. The 
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January Supplement was published ‘* this 
day’’ on May 5. One of the two Texas | 
copies of this volume lacks the appendix, 
table of contents, and supplements. 
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| printers’ omissions, he put a period after 

* Scandal,’ treating it as an abbreviation. 
The books seem all to have accepted as in- 
dubitable tthe conclusion (it is Professor 
Walter Graham’s position in ‘The Begin- 


| nings of English Literary Periodicals’) that 


Vol. LI. ; 127 numbers; 27 Feb., 1705, to | 
27 Dec., 1705. Pages: viii. (title-page, pre 
face, and index); 558. The preface fills 


pages iii.-vi.; the index, pp. vii.-viii. There 
is a Harvard and a Shaw copy of this vol- 
ume. One of ithe two Trent copies lacks nos. 
106, 108 and 118. Both the Trent copies 
contain at the end ‘A Reply to a Pamphlet 





Entituled, The L——d H *s Vindication 
of His Speech,’ pp. 32, and ‘A Hymn to 
Peace,’ pp. 60. The Texas copy of this vol- 


ume contains after no. 112 (22 Nov., 1705), 
‘The Lord Haversham’s Speech in the House 
of Peers, on Thursday, November 15, 1705,’ 
pp. 4, and after no. 117 (4 Dec., 1705), ‘ The 
Lord Haversham’s Vindication of his Speech 
in Parliament, November 15, 1705,’ pp. 8, 
followed by the ‘ Reply.’ 

What is the relation of the Little Review 
to vol. II. of the Review? It ought to be con- 
sidered a _ of it, it seems to me, especi- 
ally if the Supplements are to be considered 
a part of vol. I., for the Little Review was 
as integrally an outgrowth, an overflow, of 
vol. II., as the Supplements were of vol. I. 
At the end of No. 31, vol. II. (15 May, 1705) 
Defoe announced that because of his limited 
space and 
the Multitude and Variety 
him... he has resolv’d, for the future, to 
leave quite out the said part, call’d, Advice 
from the Scandal, Club, At the same time... 
he gives Notice, That the Scandal, Club, who 
are now as re ally a Society, as before they were 
not, will Publish their Proceedings in a Paper 
by it self, every Wednesday and ‘Friday wihoers 

After four more notices, the last of which 
(in no. 40, June 5) announced the new paper 
to begin on June 6, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in no. 46 (June 19; it was 
reprinted in no. 48, June 23): 

Now Published, Every Wednesday and 
Friday, the Little Review, or an Inquisition of 
Scandal; being a Continuation of the Advice 
from the Scandal Club. 


The Crane and Kaye 


of Things before 


‘Census’ states that 


there were twenty-three issues, June 6 to 
Aug. 22, and records no copies in America 
except Mr. Shaw’s complete set (I have not 


it was not deposited at Harvard). 

References to the Scandalous Club are 
almost always only partly accurate. Its 
name was, for example, the Scandalous Club. 
When Defoe wrote this as Scandal. Club, 
with a few exceptions which may all be | 


seen this ; 


| the “Scandal. 


Club material was an import- 


| ant link between the kind of thing Dunton 


| published in his periodicals, 


especially in 


| the Athenian Mercury, and the work of Steele 


| and 


Addison in the Tatler and Spectator. 
There is certainly some truth in this notion, 
but so far as the Tatler and Spectator go, it 
has certainly been pushed too far. The dif- 
ferences of all kinds between the Scandal. 
Club papers and the Tatler are on the whole, 
it seems to me, a good deal more striking 
than any similarities. In fact, if there had 
never been a Review, or never any Scandal. 
Club papers in the Review, the Tatler and 
Spectator would still have been, I think it 
can be maintained, almost precisely what 
they were. That there was any sort of de- 
finite influence would, I think, be an almost 
untenable position. I expect sometime, else- 
where, to marshal the evidence and present 
a documented modification of the current 
view. A good job for someone would be the 


reprinting, with adequate introduction and 
notes, of all the Scandal. Club material, 
from the Review, the Supplements, the 
uittle Review, and the occasional ‘ Miscel- 
lanea’’ devoted to it. 

Vol. III. ; 172 numbers; 1 Jan., 1706, to 
6 Feb., 1706. Pages: viii. (title-page and 


preface) ; 688. There is a Texas and a Shaw 
copy of this volume. Both of these have at 
the end of the preface an erratum for no. 
170. Does this erratum appear in all copies 
of this volume? Are there other errata in 
this position in other volumes of the Review? 

Vol. IV. ; 175 numbers; hes Feb., 1706, to 
25 Mar., 1708. Pages: iv. (title-page and 
preface); 700. The gin copy of this vol- 
ume has, following p. 700, ‘The Character 
of a True English-man, Not to be found in 


the Number Five,’ pp. 4, and ‘ The Game at 
Piquet; or, a Memorial to the Great 
Britains,’ pp. 4. The Trent copy of this 


volume lacks no. 174. There is a Texas copy 


of this volume. 


Vol. V.; 158 numbers; 27 Mar., 1708, 
to 31 Mar., 1709. Pages: viii. (title-page 
and preface); 632. There is a Shaw copy 


of this volume. One of the Trent copies of 
this volume lacks nos. 19 and 158; the other 
Trent copy lacks nos. 3 and 4. 

Vol. VI. (London); 150 numbers; 5 Apr., 
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1709, to 23 Mar., 1710. Pages: viii. (title- | chusetts. Are any of the copies of vol. VII. 
after page and preface); 600. One of the Trent | listed in Crane and Kaye as London copies 
ation. copies of this volume lacks nos. 83, 97, and | really like the Texas volume, with a Lon- 
as i 101; the other Trent copy lacks nos. 24, 38, | don title-page followed by Edinburgh issues ? 
»fessor 73, 77, 103, 106, 115, 117, 139, 140, 146. Were there more than thirty-five numbers 
Begin- Vol. VI. (Edinburgh); 153 numbers; 31 | of this volume printed at Edinburgh? Defoe 
) that Mar., 1709, to 28:Mar., 1710. Pages: vi. | says in an advertisement at the beginning 
nport- (title-page and preface); 612. There is a | of no. 147, vol. Vl. (Edinburgh) (March 14) 
unton Shaw copy of this volume. The Texas copy | that the subscriptions to the Edinburgh edi- 
ly in of this volume lacks the title-page. The re- tion were for a two year period. Why, then, 
Steele lations of the London and Edinburgh volume | did Defoe stop the Edinburgh printing of the 
‘tator. VI.’s are complicated. I propose to set forth | Keview when he apparently did? Is there 
otion, the facts in some detail elsewhere. The dates | anywhere an Edinburgh title-page and pre- 
go, it of the papers containing the same material | face for this volume? 
e dif- does not coincide except in the case of ten Vol. VIII. ; 211 numbers; 27 Mar., 1711, 
andal, papers, and these, unless they represent some | to 29 July, 1712. Pages: viii. (title-page 
whole, kind of post- or predating, present, I believe, | and preface); 848. There is a Trent copy of 
riking the earliest case of simultaneous periodical this volume. The Shaw copy of this volume 
e had publication in Edinburgh and London. In lacks nos. 159, 160, 161, 204-211. Except 
andal. the London edition the following numbers | for eighteen numbers, the papers in this 
r and have no corresponding Edinburgh issues: | copy are undated and practically free of 
ink it 66, 67, 68, 93, 94, 98, 99, 110, 111. In the | advertisements. The versos of the title-pages 
what Edinburgh edition the following numbers | of both these copies of the volume contain 
of de- have no corresponding London issues: 1, 2, | an ‘‘ Advertisement to the Author of the 
1lmost b, 4, 87, 96, 98: BO, 127, 126, 129, 141. Post-Boy,’’ two advertisements to correspond- 
, else- Vol. VII. (London); 155 numbers; 28 ents, and the advertisement of a mathe- 
resent Mar., 1710, to 22 Mar., 1711. Pages: viii. matics teacher, John Pullen. Are these 
urrent (title-page and preface) ; 580. More than two- | advertisements found in every copy of this 
be the thirds of the papers in the Shaw copy of | volume? Are advertisements found on the 
n and this volume lack a date, advertisements, or | versos of ititle-pages of any other volumes? 
terial, both. One of the two Trent copies of this Vol. IX. (actually this continuation of 
, the volume lacks nos. 7, 19, 118, and 120. This | the Review bears the volume number, I.); 
Liscel- same copy has bound with it the appendix | 106 numbers; 2 Aug., 1712, to 11 June, 1713. 
and table of contents of vol. I., which has | Pages: 214. Trent in 1920, according to two 
06, to led to the incorrect cataloguing of the other | pencilled notes in his copy of this volume, 
> and Trent copy as lacking an appendix. knew of no other copy except the one in the 
Shaw Vol. VII. (Edinburgh, in part); 155 num- | British Museum. He states in one note that 
ve at bers ; first Edinburgh number, no. 1, 1 Apr., | the British Museum copy lacks some sixteen 
yr No. 1710; last Edinburgh issue, no. 35, 20 June, | numbers. His copy lacks only two, nos. 80 
copies 1710; London issues, no. 36, 17 June, 1710, and 81. He notes that one of these, no. 80, 
ta in to no. 155, undated in the Texas copy of this | is in the British Museum copy. Each of the 
view ? volume. Pages: viii. (title-page and pre- | Reviews in this volume is a_ single-sheet 
06, to face); 580. I have seen but one copy of this printed on both sides. 
» and volume, the Texas copy. Nearly three- Epwarp G. FLETCHER. 
acai fourths (all London issues) of ithe papers in The University of Texas, U.S.A. 
racter this copy lack a date, and not many of these 
nd in — papers contain oe The a 
relat exas copy has a London title-page, but the ‘ 
ee first thirty-five numbers in it fi Edinburgh SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ROMEO 
* this Sone Credit for the discovery of this AND JULIET’ AND ‘ OTHELLO.’ 
; copy elongs to Professor C. N. Greenough, of 
Harvard. The dates of these thirty-five [N the hope tthat they may interest some 
1708, papers do not correspond with the dates of of the readers of ‘ N. and Q.,’ and _ pos- 
»-page the textually similar London issues, and | sibly draw some helpful comment or criti- 
copy there is some difference of textual material. | cism, I should like to put on record the 
ies of An imperfect copy of this volume containing | following observations on passages in ‘Romeo 
other some Edinburgh issues, unnoted by Crane | and Juliet’ and in ‘Othello,’ which have 
and Kaye, is in the American Antiquarian | occurred to me in the course of this year’s 
Apr., Society’s library in Worcester, Massa- | work on these plays. 
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‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

1. When, early in Act IT. Sc. 
enters, Benvolio exclaims, ‘ 
Romeo,’’ and Mercutio adds, 
roe, like a dried herring,’’ the point of which 
comment has never, so far as I know, been 
satisfactorily cleared up. 

It should, I think, 
in this connection, that, 
Elizabethans pronounced 
with room, so would they pronounce 
‘*“ Romeo,’ (loomeo). Similarly “ roe” 
would be indistinguishable from ‘“‘ rue,’’ just 
as is ithe case with ‘‘ woe’’ and ‘‘ woo”’ in 
Act III. Se. iv. ]. 8. This observation serves 
to clear up the point of Mercutio’s witti- 
cism: Romeo for once is not sunk in melan- 
choly, is without his habitual rue, having 
just discovered Juliet’s answering love. And 
this is borne out later in the scene by Mer- 
cutio’s encouragement of Romeo’s newly re- 
covered ‘‘ wit of cheveril”’ 

Why is not this better now th ian groaning for 


iv., Romeo 
‘Here comes 
‘ Without his 


be remembered 
just as the 


‘* Rome ’’ to rhyme 


love? Now art thou sociable, now art thou 
Romeo. 
2. In Act II. Se. iii. Il. 33-42 (not in- 


cluded in all texts) Romeo is dwelling with 
an absurd extravagance of lyric eloquence 
on the lot of carrion flies, happy compared 


to his plight in that they can — horrible 
thought !— : 
Seize 

On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

and—still worse !— 
Steal immortal blessing from her lips. 
He goes on: 
They are free men, but I am banished— 


One sees here at a glance the ordinary 
meaning of ‘‘ free men.’’ But behind that 
obviousness there lurks a second meaning : 
the flies are still free burghers of Verona, 
freemen of the city state, while Romeo has 
lost his rights as a citizen. 

For confirmation see ‘ N.E.D.’ 
man,’ 2. 


Art. ‘ Free- 


‘ Othello.’ 


In the study of ‘ Othello’ 
been perplexed by the demeanour of Des- 
demona after Act IV. Sc. i., the scene in 
which Othello rails against her in public 
and actually strikes her. Up to that point 
her reaction to the painful situation has 
been normal. In Act III. Sc. iv., after 
Othello’s angry outburst about the missing 
handkerchief, she speaks with Emilia of he1 
bewilderment; and to Cassio she says 
plainly : 


| defend herself. 
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My lord is not my lord, 
him — : 
Were he in favour as in humour alter’d; 


while, in accepting Iago’s offer of help, 
she conjectures that the worry of State afiain 

‘hath puddled his clear spirit.’ 

But after Act LV. Sc. i., during and after 
her next encounter with Othello, in tthat ter- 
rible scene in which, as Emilia says, he 
threw 


nor should I know 


Such despite and heavy terms upon her 

As true hearts cannot bear, 
one feels a change. She is inefficient in 
self-defence; unable, after one brief and 
hopeful effort, to pin Othello down to any 
definite charge. She seems suddenly to lose 
her grasp of the situation. She listens be- 
wiidered ito his accusations; bewildered, she 
watches him break down and weep; and 
after he has poured out a vehement speech 
full of terrible implications, she piteously 
but feebly interjects : 


I hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 

She is naturally frightened—but surely 
with more than an ordinary fear. What 
mental process, we wonder, is going on within 
her ? 


Immediately thereafter, in response to 
Emilia’s question : 

Good Madam, what’s the matter with my 

lord? 
she answers, still stunned with grief and 
horror : 
do not talk to me, Emilia: 
I cannot weep, nor answer have I none 


But what should go by water. 


And from that point onward she refrains 
from free commentary on Othello’s state; 
and she foresees the fatal end. She asks 
that her wedding-sheets may that night be 
laid upon her bed: when asking for Iago’s 
counsel, her mind misgives her that Othello’s 

“unkindness may defeat’ ’ her life; and in 
Act IV. Sc. iii.; when Emilia tells her she 
has laid her wedding-sheets upon the bed, 
part of her answer is: 

If I do die before thee, prithee shroud me 

In one of those same sheets. 


When it comes to her final colloquy with 


| Othello, quite apart from the fatal ambigu- 


ity of so many of her utterances, it is re 
markable that she makes little attempt to 
‘Talk you of killing?” she 


asks. ‘‘ Then heaven have mercy upon me.’ 


| She speaks of her fear of him: 


for you are fatal then 


When your eyes roll so. 
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Her 


such as Desdemona is elsewhere shown to be. 

What underlies it all? What is the ter- 
rible fear that paralyses or deflects her wtter- 
ance; that enables her to see that this quar 
rel may well lead to her death at his hands? 

Discarding all the glamour of the play, 
putting everything in the plainest terms, 
and, above all, forgetting all that we know 
which Desdemona does not know, and look- 
ing upon everything as it must have ap- 
peared to her, it seems to me that a light 
breaks. Here is a man who, after an ardent 
courtship, a passionate elopement fraught 
with grave danger to his career, and a brief 
ecstatic itaste of married bliss, suddenly, 
within a short space of hours, with no more 
offence given than the accidental loss of a 
love-token, changes from a rapturous lover 
to a suspicious tyrant, to a violent and 
threatening enemy. What can she think of 
such a transformation? In such circum- 
stances what would anyone think? How can 
she avoid conceiving and harbouring the fear 
that his reason is affected? When Lodovico 
sees him strike her, and hears his dis- 
jointed, violent diatribes against her, his 
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A | 
whole demeanour produces the im- | 
pression of a fatalistic acquiescence unnat- 
ural in a young, healthy and spirited woman | 
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and favour in them. 
and is reflected in the spirit of her 

*Tis meet I should be used so, very meet. 
and of her dying utterance. 

It is a closely parallel case. Instead of 
making one of the noble matches that 
Emilia regrets for her, it is her ‘‘ wretched 
fortune’’ to have loved and wedded ‘‘ one 
who proved mad, and did forsake her.’? And 
so she says, 


have grace 


oe 6 


that song to-night 

Will not go from my mind: I have much to do 

But to go hang my head all at one side 

And sing it like poor Barbara. 

I am aware that some editors, foremost 
among them Dr. Johnson, explain away the 
force of that ‘‘mad,’”’ declaring that it 
means merely ‘“‘ wild”’ or ‘‘ wanton.’’ But 
the dramatist says, ‘‘ he she loved proved 
mad ’’ and goes on to indicate that in his 
madness he turned against her with grievous 
accusations. For Barbara’s song ‘‘ expressed 
her fortunes.’””’ The term ‘‘mad’’ was no 
more ambiguous in Shakespeare’s time than 
it is to-day, and it is as easy in Shakes- 
peare’s usage as in our own to recognise when 
the term is to be taken literally and seriously 
and when as an exaggeration. It is all very 


immediate question is: well for ‘those editors to say that the 
Are his wits safe? Is he not light of brain? dramatist means — ‘“wild’’ rather than 
It is the natural interpretation of the un- “mad.” Might it not be that, taking 
accountable change to an onlooker. How | mad’’ in its natural sense, they did not 


much more so to one who has plumbed the 
depths of his love and now in her own person 
suffers the change ? 

She does not ever directly name her fear, 
shrinks rather, as we have seen, from dis- 
cussing his state with others, once this fear 
has entered her mind. This is the natural 
expression of her beautiful loyalty to him. 
True; but she does let drop a hint on which 


we seize: she tells Emilia on the night of | 


her death 

My mother had a maid call’d Barbara, 

She was in love: but he she loved proved mad 

And did forsake her. 
It is Barbara’s song of ‘‘ willow’’ that 
haunts her; and small wonder, for, in his 
madness, Barbara’s lover brought against the 
hapless maid the very charges that Othello 
now hurls at herself. Even Barbara’s 
response: ‘‘Let nobody blame him: his 
scorn I approve,’ is echoed by her own 
declaration to Emilia :— 

My love doth so approve him 
That even his stubbornness, his check’s, his 
frowns 


‘ 


see the full bearing of the passage and so 
took refuge in this rather arbitrary pro- 
nouncement ? 

I should be glad to know whether this in- 
terpretation of the whole matter of Desde- 
mona’s bearing commends itself to close 
students of the play. 

And now a brief word for Emilia. It has, 
1 know, been suggested already that when, 
in Act III, Se. iii, Emilia picked up the 
handkerchief dropped by Desdemona, her 
real intention was, having had the embroid- 
ery copied, to give the copy to Iago and to 
return the original to Desdemona—a purpose 
unhappily frustrated by the sudden en- 
trance of Iago and his snatching of the 
coveted trifle. This reading of the matter 
depends upon the interpretation of the 
ambiguous “‘it’’ in her “‘ and give ’t Iago ”’ 
as meaning the work thus ‘“‘ta’en out ’’- 
that is, the copy. Blackstone gave this 
rendering and Malone accepted and built 
upon it. But it seems to me not to be nearly 
so well known as it deserves to be. A student 
in this Training College, Christina M. 
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guiltless of critical erudition, re- 
discovered it for herself and for all of us 
this session and, as we turned it over, we 
saw even more in it than Malone saw—or at 
least stated. Malone justly observes that it 
makes Emilia “‘less unamiable.’’ This it 
does, even justifying her indignant repudia- 
tion of Iago’s suggestion that she has stolen 
it. But it also shows that behind the wonder 
in her mind concerning the use Iago means 
to make of it lies for her the possibility of 
an innocent explanation. Coxcomb that he 


Graham, 


is, he has conceivably taken a fancy to the 
embroidery. Elizabethan men, and indeed 
men of later ages, loved all the delicate 


fopperies of dress. Cassio too (Act III, Sc. 
iv.) likes the work well and his immediate 
thought is, before the kerchief is claimed, as 
he fully expects it will be, to ask Bianca to 
copy it for him. 

This interpretation, then, helps doubly to 
foster our instinctive liking for Emilia and 
is thus a valuable parallel to the extenuating 


circumstances attendant upon another in- 
stance of her frailty. It is perfectly true, as 
Prof. Bradley reminds us, that Emilia 


listens at the door during the scene between 
Desdemona and Othello, and in consequence 


can give Iago the substance of Othello’s 
utterances. This, of course, she knew 


already—see the opening of the scene (Act 
IV, Se. ii.). But further, and in extenua- 
tion of her laxity, let it be remembered that 
Othello had bidden her keep guard at the 
door—‘‘ cough or cry hem if anybody come ”’ : 
that Othello in his grief and anger is not 
likely to speak softly; and above all, that 
Emilia is naturally anxious for Desdemona 
and on the alert to protect her in case of 
need. 

With regard to Emilia’s indefensible and 
perplexing silence while tthe loss of the ker- 
chief is the theme of Othello’s rage, her lack 
of imiginative perception—which seems to 
be her chief shortcoming—may have led her 
to believe that the matter would quickly 
blow over, and that it seemed to do so might 
lull her into actual forgetfulness. That she 
does more than half forget the whole matter 
is apparent at the end when Othello men 
tions the evidence of the lost handkerchief 
seen in Cassio’s hands. Till it is thus 
mentioned it had never recurred to her as 
a matter that demanded explanation. Nor 
is this unnatural, for she did not even know 
that Cassio had it. With Othello’s words it 


all comes back to her with the overwhelming 
shock of a sudden remembrance and realisa- ’ 
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tion, and she immediately tells, as far as she 
knows it, the whole story. 

Similarly, Emilia’s professed code of 
morality is low: if a large enough bribe js 
offered let virtue go; if husbands are neglect- 
ful and faithless let wives pay them in their 
own coin. Yet not only her virtuous 
matron’s attitude towards Bianca but also 
her unmistakable love for Iago and her anxi- 
iety to win him again proclaim the rectitude 
of her conduct. 

I cannot agree with Prof. Bradley 
(‘ Shakespearean Tragedy,’ p. 239) that our 
feclings with regard to Emilia undergo any 
great change in ithe course of the play. We 
are pre-disposed in her favour by Othello’s 
choice of her to attend upon Desdemona. 
When first we see her she bears herself in a 
trying situation with marked restraint and 
dignity ; Desdemona likes her, gives here a 
good character and, plainly, trusts her. 
When the exigencies of the action demand 
that she shall be guilty of delinquencies the 
dramatist is careful to provide extenuating 
circumstances. And in her lowly degree she 
even furnishes a parallel to Desdemona for, 
until it is flagrantly incompatible with her 
moral sense and with her love for her mis- 
tress and friend, she is wonderful in her 
submission and in her loyalty to a ‘‘wayward 


husband,’’ who in public pours contempt 
upon her, and in private accuses her of 
infidelity. 

FLORENCE M. STEWART. 


Training Centre for Teachers, 
Jordanhill, Glasgow. 


ICKNAMEIN A XVII CENT. 7 
RECORD (See ante p. 133; s.v. ‘ Nick- 
name in an XVIII Cent. Deed am is an 
instance of a nickname appearing in the 
Bamburgh Register : 


Feb. 27, 1681-2 I was sent for to Crukletch to 
give the holy sacrament to London John 
Forster. : 

March 6, 1681-2. Bur. Mr. John Forster 
of Crookletch, called London for distinction. 

In Raine’s ‘ North Durham’ we are in- 
formed that John Forster of London, called 


in Bamburghshire London John, by will Feb. 
28, 1681/2, bequeathed his tithes of Beel and 
Lowlin to his brother, Edward Forster, of 
Hamburgh, merchant. He died at the home 
of his sister, the wife of John Forster of 
Crookletch, who was a second son of Thomas 
Forster of Edderston. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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R: L. STEVENSON MISQUOTED: 

“HOWEK.’’—None of Stevenson’s poems 
is more frequently quoted than ‘ Exiled,’ 


which consists of three stanzas conveying 
his reply to Crockett who had_ written 


bidding him to revisit Galloway. Almost in- 
variably in such quotation a certain word in 
the second stanza is wrongly rendered. 


Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert 
places, 

Standing 
moor; 

Hills of sheep, and the howes of the silent 
vanished races, 

And winds austere and pure! 


stones on the vacant, wine-red 


In quotation ‘‘ howes’’ is commonly ren- 
dered as ‘‘ homes’’ (in one instance it 
appears as ‘‘bones’’), and the trap is all 
the more insidious through the second line 
in the third stanza beginning ‘“‘ Hills of 
home.”’ 
and is the common term in Galloway for a 
sheltered hollow. ‘The great corrie on the 
east flank of Cairnsmore (2,331ft.) goes by 
the name of the Howe o’ the Cauldron. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


HE EXTRAORDINARY NORTH 
BRITON (See ante p. 188; post 230). 

I think I should have added that No. 1 is 
headed ‘“‘ Third Edition,’ and Nos. 2-5, 
“ Second Edition.’’ Nos. 2-28 and 350-54 are 
headed ‘‘ By W—— M——..”’ This was omit- 
ted on No. 29 and on Nos. 55 to 86. If, as 
seems probable, this journal was produced 
(and largely written) by W. Moore, who 
issued the Whisperer (first number dated 
Feb. 17, 1770) it seems a safe guess that 
the latter journal was the successor of the 
former, which saw its last number Dec. 30, 
1769. It is strange that Timperley, who re- 
cords the first issue of the Whisperer, is 
silent concerning its predecessor. Is it more 
than a coincidence that the Extraordinary 
North Briton practically began its career 
with Wilkes’s imprisonment ? 

Its hot partisanship of his cause—much 
of it might have been written by him, for 
it is in his ‘‘ style ’’—leads to the suspicion 
that it was his own or subsidised organ dur- 
ing his incarceration, hence ithe aptness of its 
title. I think this probability very strong, 
but how that has escaped observation 
hitherto is as ‘‘ extraordinary ’’ as the jour- 
nal itself. 

Another curious thing is that, so far as 
I know at present, this journal escaped 
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| its immunity. 


/ no more 


225. 


| ; tet 
| any interference or prosecution, though it 


certainly invited that; yet its successor was 
in immediate and continuous trouble though 
violent. If it were known at the 
time that the Extraordinary North Briton 
was Wilkes’s organ while in prison, the re- 
luctance of the Government to add to its 
colossal blunders over Wilkes would explain 
1 do hope some further light 
may be thrown upon this weekly, which, if 
my surmise be correct, is of even greater in- 
terest than the North Briton. 
RHopon. 

AT 


MI MACH, BALUCHISTAN.—1 

‘yesterday, 24 Feb., 1934, visited 
Mach. There is a small cemetery at Old 
Mach, on the edge of the camping-ground by 


| the side of the road down the Bolan Pass. It 


A howe is the antithesis of a hill, | 


contains four monuments :— 
1. Lieut. H. J. H. Dive, 
Fusl., drowned 1st May 1880. 
|The above inscription is cut on a large 
yellow water-worn boulder, and is probably 


7th Royal 


contemporary. Above it is a square recessed 
(empty) socket with two rivet holes, in 
which a monumental. cross was doubtless 


formerly affixed. The cross has been swept 
away by flood or by earthquake. I am 
officially informed that Lt. Dive’s grave 
and headstone were formerly at Kundalani, 
some miles further down tthe Bolan Pass; 
and were removed to Old Mach about 1929. 
For Lieut. HucH JoHn Hector DIveE see 
elxv. 208, 247. ] 

2. In memory of Basy M. 96. 

1896 |. 

5. In loving memory of Bertie Ivor 
LLEWELLYN Kincuam, born 29th July 1900, 
died 3rd Oct. 1900. 

4. In loving memory of Epwarp BeEncI- 
MAN, died 4th February 1917. Dora. 


said to have been a cemetery at 
on the opposite side of the Bolan 
Old Mach. I saw an enclosure 
probably this cemetery; but it 


[ Qy. seo 


There is 
New Mach, 
river from 
which was 


contained no headstones and no signs of 
graves. 
H. Butiock, 
Capt. 
DEFINITION OF MEMORY.—I re- 
cently was given the following, 


attributed ito Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ Memory is 
the feeling that steals over you when some- 


| body is telling you an original anecdote.’’ 


BW. ©: 
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(u LEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA ON 
WOOKEY HOLE.—In Lady Horner’s 
reminiscences called ‘Time Remembered ’ 


(1933), p. 229, the following curious incident 
is related :— 

Katharine Asquith was telling how she nad 
been at Wookey Hole ... The guide said “You 
will see that a good many of the stalactites are 
missing. Mr. Pope came and took them away 
for his villa at Twickenham, and they are now 
in the museum there.” Katharine was sur- 
prised at this, and said ‘‘ Whatever made Mr. 
Pope come to Wookey Hole? And how did he 
know about the stalactites in those days?” To 
her still = astonishment the guide re- 
plied: ‘‘ Oh, I can tell you that. He “had read 
about then in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria.” Canon Hannay, who was among 
the guests, says, ‘‘ Wel!, anyhow that can’t be 
true. I don’t remember Cle ment of Alexandria 
saying anything about them.’ 

When a quiet voice from the other side of 
the table, proceeding from Mr. Conrad Russell, 
says, “‘ But it is true, because I looked it up 
myself to- day, and Clement of Alexandria did 
me ntion it. 

e are all rather startled at this, and it 
seems to be strange to be dining with a gentle- 
man farmer at Mells, who possesses the works 
of Clement of Alexandria, and refers to them 
with authority. 
the passage of Clement of 
Alexandria is that in the Miscellanies, Bk. 
VI, ch. iii. (translated by the Rev. W. 
Wilson in ithe Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library. 1872. Vol. i, p. 522). Clement’s 
words are: 

Now the compilers of narratives say that in 
the island of Britain there is a cave situated 
under a mountain, and a chasm on its sum- 
mit; and that, accordingly, when the wind falls 
into the cave, and rushes into the bosom of the 
cleft, a sound is heard like cymbals clashing 
musically. And often in the woods, when the 
leaves are moved by a sudden gust of wind, 
a sound is emitted like the song of birds. 


Presumably 


The identification here with Wookey Hole | 
| the date and place of his death, 
| name of his wife. 


obviously leaves something to be desired. 
Can any of your readers tell me (1) whether 
this identification has been discussed any- 
where, and (2) where in Pope’s writings or 
biography the incident of his journey to 
Wookey Hole is described ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


LAY EK NET.—What is the size of the lave 
net for salmon? Can any reader des- 


cribe it? 


A. FINNEY. 
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YHE ‘‘ FRENCH BOOK’ IN ‘BISHOP 
BLOUGRAM’S APOLOGY.’ — 1 am 
making a study of Browning’s ‘ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,’ and have been unable 
to discover what the ‘‘ French book ’’ was to 
which he refers in line 833. It evidently 
contained some theory of the origin of mod- 
esty as a result of the fear of a rival, and 
Browning remarks: ‘‘ Does law so analysed 
coerce you much?’’ If we could find out de- 
finitely what this book was, we would have 
another clue to Browning’s reading at this 
period, and I should be very grateful if any 
of your readers can furnish the information. 
C. R. Tracy, 
Yale University. 
\ ARY BELSON ELLIOTT. 
where did Mary Belson 
teenth-century author of children’s books, 
among ‘them *‘ Gems in the Mine,’ ‘ The Gift 
of Friendship’ (1822), ‘The Orphan Boy, 
die? Where and when was she born? Any 
other biographical information will be appre- 
ciated. Her juveniles were reprinted as late 
as 1889, and her stories were translated into 
both ithe French and German, and were 
published in America. 


~- When and 
Elliott, nine- 


P. D. & 


IR THOMAS WENDY.—Can any reader 
direct me to any sources of information 
regarding Sir Thomas Wendy, of Haseling- 
field, Cambridgeshire, who was M.P. for the 
county, created K.B. in 1661, and died 1673. 
He was a Gentleman Commoner of Balliol 
College, and presented a valuable library to 
the College. 
L. K. HinpMarsuH. 
IBUT.-COL. JAMES FITZGERALD 
OF Ist MADRAS NATIVE INFANTRY. 
—He received commission as Ensign 3 July 
1758, and retired with rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
31 Dec. 1778. Can any one give me particu- 
lars of his parentage and state to what 
branch of the Fitzgeralds he belonged? Also 
and_ the 
His daughiter Frances 
married 1st Captain Steven Swain of the 
1st Madras Europeans on 13 Feb. 1777 at 
Trichinopoly, and 2nd Captain Arthur 
Stewart of the same regiment. 


H. R. E. Rupk1y, 
Major. 


| 
POLKE-LORE OF THE ROOK.—In North- 


umberland the rural folk believe that 


|some aspects of the weather may be foretold 
by the observing of the habits of rooks when 
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building their nests. If the birds build 


them half-way up the trees, this is taken as | 


a sign of a stormy spring-time. Should 
they, however, build them on the tops of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the trees, a fine season is to be anticipated. | 


Is this belief met with elsewhere? Other in- 
stances of popular beliefs regarding the 
habits of the rook desired. 

H. 


ALMON : SKETCHLEY (fl. 
In 1758 there was published in Nottting- 
ham a little book : 
of the | Life | of | the Heroic | 
Frederick III | King of Prussia | ete. | W. Sal- 
mon Gent. Nottingham printed by and_ for 
Samuel Creswell and James Parker mMpccLvIt. 


ASKEW. 


Memoirs 


Can any of your readers throw any light 
upon (1) W. Salmon, gent., (2) Sketchley, 
who engraved the frontispiece ? 

EK. J. P. FINNIMORE. 


“WINNAL.’’—In Devon there is a saying, 
‘* You are as weak as a winnal.’’ Who 
knows what a winnal is and anything about 
the word? I cannot find it mentioned in 
Murray’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
PRETOR W. CHANDLER. 


/RIXON.—Henry Bentley Wrixon, local 
officer Nizam’s Army, 1828-53;  pen- 
sioned as captain, 1853. Further details 
asked for. 
H. 5B. 


OURCES WANTED. — J shall be much ob- 
liged if any of your readers can supply 
the sources of the following: 

1. Where does Lord Chesterfield say that the 
Duke of Newcastle, having lost half an hour 
in the morning, seemed all the rest of the day 
as if he was looking after it? 

2. Where does Rousseau say that he never 
gave anything to the public which he had not 
written five times over? 

3. Who said “I take my stand with the Mr. 
Burke of the American War, not with the Mr. 
Burke of the French Revolution ”? - 

i 3 


ATIHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the 
which begins with the following lines: 
“ Before our lives divide for ever 


poem 


While Time is wi s 8 ands are f [eee 
iile Time is with us and hands are free | Seeing that the two sete of works are “a 


ae swift to fasten, and swift to sever 
{and from hand, as we stand by the sea) 
I will say no word that a man might say 
Whose whole life’s love goes down in a day: 


For this could never have been, and never, | 
Though the Gods and the Years relent shall | 
” 


be. 
It suggests Swinburne, but I cannot find it in 
his works. The date must be before 1876. 
(Mrs.) S. Lecry. 
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Replies. 
BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
(clxvi. 146, 165, 183). 


fully appreciating 
nature of Mr. 


HILE 


esting 


the inter- 
ACKERMANN’S 


| recent article on this subject, I feel that a 


1758). — | 


| from 


caveat should be entered lest conclusions, or 
even inferences, should be drawn too hastily 
those circumstances alone which have 
been detailed. That such a caveat is justi- 
fied will, I think, be admitted on considera- 
tion of the following additional circum- 
stances. 

In the first place it should be remembered 
that we are not comparing one set of philo- 
sophical works written for scholars with 
another similar set, but with a collection 
of plays written and produced for a sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century audience, 
whose perception of the sentiments expressed, 
and the illustrations to support them, would 


| mainly depend upon their standard of intel- 





ligence and their appreciation of proverbial 
philosophy rather than of the philosophy of 
scholars. 

Under such circumstances, dramatic licence 
in correspondence with such limited intelli- 
gence would be all but essential if the plays 
were to be rendered intelligible to ‘‘ the 
groundlings.’” The anachronism of a clock 
in ‘ Julius Caesar’ exemplifies the need of 
such a licence. The hour had to be indicated, 
and in a manner intelligible to the audi- 
ence; and in the same way sentiments would 
have ito be illustrated by intelligible illustra- 
tions, irrespective more or less of whether 
they were philosophically erroneous. Thus, 
conclusions based on philosophical differ- 
ences between plays and philosophical works, 
might be entirely untrustworthy. 

Again, it is rather difficult to see what— 
if any—inferences can be drawn from the 
absence in the plays of references to subjects 
treated in Bacon’s works, or, on the other 
hand, from the presence of philosophical 
ideas in the plays not found in such works. 


’ 


totally different character, the surprising 
thing is, not that they should differ in cer- 
tain particulars, but that they should pre- 
sent so many extraordinary and almost un- 
accountable parallels; and one should make 
quite sure that all available evidence is ad- 
duced before drawing conclusions. In this 
connection—to take one instance only—one 
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cannot refrain from observing that. though 


Mr. ACKERMANN says, ‘In Bacon’s works 
there are scarcely any references to astro- 
logy,’’ he must have overlooked the fact that 


in his ‘ De Augmentis,’ Bacon deals at con- 
length not only with what he 
describes as ‘‘ Sane astrology ’’ but also with 
‘ Astrological Insanity.’’ 

But, quite apart from the limitations to 
which a playwright is necessarily subject as 
compared with a philosopher, there are other 
circumstances which call for very careful 
consideration before arriving at a conclusion. 

For example, at p. 167 we read: ‘‘ Shake- 
speare correctly says (‘ Hamlet’ II. ii, 116) 
‘ Doubt thou the stars are fire,’ ’’ an opinion 
corresponding to that of Bacon (‘ 8.8.’ I. 97) 
But it is evident that Shakespeare had not 
always used these words. ‘ Hamlet,’ though 
Written in or about 1586, was not printed 


siderable 


until 1603. In the first edition the line 
is: ‘ Doubt that in Earth is fire,’’ which 
reflects the then—and present—almost uni- 
versal belief. The 2nd Edn. came out in 


the following year, 1604, when the line 1s 
changed to: ‘‘ Doubt that the stars are fire.’”’ 
So that, during this short period between 
1603 and 1604, Shakespeare appears to have 
changed his mind on tthe central-fire doctrine 

and this in the teeth of almost universal 
opinion. Such a sudden and remarkable 
change surely calls for some explanation, and 


there appears to be but one. In the latter 
part of 1603, or early in 1604 — Spedding 


assigns it to pre-September 1604—Bacon pro- 
duced a tract entitled, ‘ Cogitationes de 
Natura Rerum,’ wherein he propounds the 
novel theory ‘‘ that the earth is a cold body, 
cold to the core, the only cold body, as he 
afterwards affirmed, in the entire universe.”’ 
Now, that Shakespeare and Bacon may have 
held identical or diverse or erroneous or 
onthodox opinions is interesting, no doubt, 
but that they should have changed certain 
of those opinions practically simultaneously 
is a circumstance which does not seem to 
have received the consideration it deserves, 
for, notwithstanding that neither writer ever 
mentions the other or evinces even the slight- 
est knowledge of his existence, it is almost 
inconceivable that that there was not some 
connection between them. 

It is significant, also, that the 2nd line in 
the same stanza has been changed in the 2nd 
edition from: ‘‘ Doubt that the stars do 
move,’’ to: ‘‘ Doubt that the Sun doth 
move,’ a change primarily necessitated by 
the transference of the word “ stars’’ to the 
first line of the stanza, but none the less 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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definitely committing Shakespeare to the 
Ptolemaic theory, just as held by Bacon—at 
any rate at that date—in opposition to the 
general current of contemporary thought. 
That Bacon continued to hold it in 1612 js 
clear from the statement in his ‘ Thema 
Coeli,’ ‘‘ The Earth, then, being stationary 
(for that I now think the itruer opinion).”’ 

And so, also, with regard to Tides, dealt 
with by Mr. ACKERMANN at p. 166, the sub- 
ject could hardly be adequately considered 
without a reference to that remarkable pas- 
sage in ‘Hamlet’ I. i. 

The 
Neptune's 


motst star 


empire 


Upon whose influence 


stands 

It appears in the 2nd edition of ‘ Hamlet, 
1604: is repeated in the 3rd and 4th quartos 
of 1605 and 1611: also in the 5th or undated 
quarto; but is omitted from the First Folio, 
1625, although it has been—unwarrantably, 
I think—restored to the text by modern 
editors. A writer on the subject has pointed 
out that in every edition of ‘ Hamlet’ pub- 
lished before 1616, the passage occurs, and 
in every edition published since that date it 
is omitted, adding, 

It should be said that those plays in which 
the theory had been statea approvingly before 
1616, but which were not revised after 1616, still 
retain 1t. 

‘Hamlet’ was revised for the Folio. 

It is surely material to enquire into the 
cause of this omission, pointing as it does to 
a change of opinion on the part of Shake- 
speare, and the solution appears to be pro- 
vided by the publication in or about 1616 of 
a treatise by Bacon entitled ‘ De Fluxu et Re 
fluxu Maris’ in which, after an elaborate 
investigation into the phenomena, he rejects 
the lunar theory. Whether he was right or 
wrong or subsequently modified his views is 
immaterial for our purpose: the point is 
that as from 1616 the passage in question 
finds no longer a place in the play. 

Further enquiry as to the circumstances 
under which these omissions occurred would 
seem to involve the services of the Society for 
Psychical Research, for Shakespeare ceased 
to take any interest in Tides and other mun- 
dane affairs in this same year, 1616, and 
thus, after his death, we are rather at a 
loss to know whose opinions were actually 
being reflected in the later editions of the 
plays. 

And while on the subject of tides—there is 
that very intriguing reference in ‘ Othello 
to a tidal peculiarity of the Bosphorus. 
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‘Othello’ first appeared in 1610: was first 
printed in quarto in 1622 (six years after 
Shakespoare’s death) and then, in a revised 
form, in the 1623 folio. In no edition be 
fore the 1623 folio is there any reference to 
the Bosphorus. The Folio contains 160 new 
and additional lines, among which are the 
following : 
Like the Pontie 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont. 
(EI. iii), 
Where did these lines come from? Shakes 
peare had been dead seven years. The year 
he died, 1616. Bacon was investigating the 
tides of the Mediterranean for his treatise 


sea, 


‘De Fluxu et Refluxu Maris,’ wherein he | 


makes especial reference to the fact that 
through the Bosphorus the tide never ebbs. 
It is virtually certain that the passage in 
‘Othello’ is based upon Bacon’s treatise, 
having regard ito certain similarities of ex 
pression: ‘‘ Pontus and Propontis,’’ Bacon. 
“*Pontic and  Propontic,’ Shakespeare ; 
“Pursues its course,’’ Bacon--‘‘ Keeps due 
on,” Shakespeare; ‘‘ With extraordinary 
swiftness,’? Bacon—‘ With violent  pace,’’ 
Shakespeare. Now contemporary opinions 
can be compared and distinguished, but how 
are post mortem opinions to be dealt with? 
Another instance of Shakespeare’s changed 
opinion is found in ‘ Hamlet,’ and, though 
not referred to in Mr. ACKERMANN’S article, 
seems fully to justify my plea for caution. 
Hamlet says: 
Sense, sure, you have 

(III. iv). 

These lines are in the 1604 quarto and run 
through the 1605, 1611 and undated quartos, 
but are dropped out of the 1623 folio. It 
seems we are compelled to look to Bacon for 
an explanation not only of ithe passage in the 
quartos but for its exclusion from the folio. 
His ‘ Advancement of Learning’ was pub- 
lished in 1605—the year following the 
quarto ‘Hamlet ’~-but contains nothing in- 
compatible with the old doctrine of ‘‘no 
Sense, no motion.”’ 

In 1623, however, appeared the Latin Edi- 
tion of this work, under the title ‘De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum,’ in which it is expressly 
declared that the doctrine is untrue and its 
fallacy demonstrated. The Shakespeare 
Folio, with its revised version of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
came out the same year, and the passage in 
question is dropped out. But Shakespeare 
died in 1616. Who was responsible for the 


Else could you not have motion, 
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| strength drives out 
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omission and when did Shakespeare change 
his views ? 

Numerous instances might be given of simi- 
lar phenomena, but let one more suffice. 
That is the curious and rather baffling cir- 
cumstance connected with the references in 
the article to ‘‘ one fire driving out one fire, 
one nail one nail.’’ (p. 168). It concerns 
rather the illustration of the fire doctrine 
than the doctrine itself, though even as ito the 
latter it is a nice point whether at that 
time, it was, in fact, a popular fallacy. One 
commenitator describes this theory, held by 
both Shakespeare and Bacon, as “ original 
and erroneous,’ and much depends on 
whether the fallacies dealt with were popu- 
lar or particular. Be that as it may, the 
illustration of the theory, ‘‘.as one nail by 
another,’’ was at that 
date—so far as I have been able to discover— 
new to English literature, though its Latin 
equivalent is to be found in the ‘ Adagia’ 
of Krasmus, “ clavum clavo pellere.’’ There 
is one other place, however, where this Latin 
phrase is ito be found, and that is on folio 
101 of Francis Bacon’s private note-book — 
‘The Promus of Kormularies and Klegancies ’ 

which can be seen at the British Museum, 
or as edited by Mrs. Henry Pott in 1883, 


with a preface by Edwin A. Abbott. This 
book—as most people know—was Bacon’s 
‘* storehouse,’’ begun on Dec. 5, 1594, in 


which he was wont to enter novel and strik- 
ing expressions and ideas as they came to his 
notice. A detailed description would be out 
of place; suffice it to say that Abbott (whose 
‘‘ orthodoxy ’’ is unassailable) in his pre- 
face to Mrs. Pott’s edition, after admitting 
that he could not fail to see very much in 
the following pages that would throw new 
light on the style both of Bacon and of 


| Shakespeare, and consequently on the struc- 


ture and capabilities of the English language, 
goes on to say: 

On one point also I must honestly confess 
that I am a convert to the author. I had 
formerly thought that, considering the popu- 
larity of Shakespeare’s plays, it was difficult to 
explain the total absence from Bacon’s works 
of any allusion to them. and the almost total 
absence of phrases that might possibly be bor- 
rowed from them. The author has certainly 
shewn that there is a very considerable simi- 
larity of phrase and thought between these two 
great authors. 

He then takes entries 1207 and 1215 of 
the ‘Promus,’ ‘‘ golden sleep’? and ‘‘up- 
rouse,’’ and, pointing out that they occur 
within two lines of each other in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ (II. iii. 40) he concludes: 
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One of these entries would prove little or 
nothing; but anyone accustomed to evidence 
will perceive that two of these entries consti- 
tute a coincidence amounting almost to a dem- 
onstration that either (1) Bacon and Shake- 
speare borrowed from some common and at 
present unknown source; or (2) one of the two 
borrowed from the other. 

Now, such words from such a critic as 
Edwin A. Abbott seem to me fully to war- 
rant a ‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ of the Shakes- 
pearean drama; and, to conduce to a full 
appreciation of the range of research which 
it invites, not only should the ‘ Promus’ be 
studied in its entirety, but Donnelly’s amaz- 
ing treatise on Shakespeare-Bacon ‘‘ Paral- 
lelisms ’’ and ‘‘ Coincidences’’ (from which 
vast collection the few instances I have cited 
are drawn) should also receive the most 
earnest consideration. 

He who emerges from such a course of 
study without a conviction that some mys- 
tterious connection (whatever it may have 
been) existed between Bacon and Shakes- 


peare, must, I venture to think, be imper- | 


vious to the nature of evidence. 
H. KenprA BAKER. 


OURNING CLOAKS (clxvi. 181;  s.v. 
MM «Memorabilia *).—At the reference you 
quote from the Connoisseur the account of 
the black velvet mourning hood of the six- 
teenth century. It may be pointed out that 
down ‘to the middle of the last century, 
undertakers let out for funerals mourning 
cloaks. These had at the top of those for 
men, a little fold, the atrophied remains of 
the hood; those for women had a complete 
hood worn as a calash. These are shown in 
Wantall’s illustrations to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer about 1811. William Cole, in 
his Diary, mentions how he lent an M.A. 
gown to a friend to enable him to attend 
a funeral, because the friend was afraid to 
wear an undertaker’s cloak for fear of the 
danger of infection from small-pox. 

¥. Witrtram Cock. 


JTIR WALTER 

(clxvi. 102, 138).—Is not the Newberry 
Library copy of ‘Good Speed to Virginia’ 
perhaps one of the books in which J. P. 
Collier wrote the apparently old inscription ? 
Just how many of his “finds’’ were 
hoaxes is disputed, but it is undisputed 
that they were many. 
access to a book is certainly the reverse of 
an argument for the antiquity of any MS. 
written in it. 

M. 


Evidence that he had | 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY NORTH 
BRITON (clxvi. 187, 225).—This has not 
| ‘* disappeared entirely,’’? nor has it “ alto. 

gether escaped record.’? If RHopon had 

consulted ‘Catalogue of a Collection of 

Karly Newspapers and Essayists formed by 

the late John Thomas Hope, and presented 

to the Bodleian Library’ |by J. H. Burn), 

Oxford, 1865, he would have seen on p. 

that the Hope Collection contains two copies 

of the Hxtraordinary North Briton, which 
ran to No. 91 and No. 90 respectively (Jan. 

27, 1770). ‘ii 7 

The Library of Congress, Washington, also 
possesses Nos. 1-47; New York State Library, 
Nos. 1-90; and New York Public Library, 
Nos. 43-91. So, although the British 
Museum has only one number, the paper is 
by no means so rare as RHODON supposes. 

Of the quarrel between W. Moore and T, 
Brayne, which culminated in a rupture and 
rival papers, details will, I hope, appear 
in the List of Bodleian newspapers which 
the Oxford Bibliographical Society is to pub- 
lish next year. 


R. T. M1trorp. 
Your correspondent RHopoNn appears to be 
in error in describing the Extraordinary 
North Briton as ‘‘ unrecorded.’’ In the cata- 
logue of the collection of early newspapers 
and essayists presented to the Bodleian Lib- 
rary in 1865 by the Rev. Frederick William 


| Hope, is the following: 


| Moore, 22, 


RALEGH’S LIBRARY 


The Extraordinary North Briton; May 16, 
1768; continued to No. xcr1, Saturday, Jan. 27, 
1770; folio. 

The first four numbers, ‘“ Printed for 
Staples Steare, 93, Fleet Street.”” Nos. v. to xxv. 
“Printed for 'T. Peat.’”” The majority, to the 
end, “‘ Printed and sold for the Author ”’; or, 
“Printed and sold by the Author, William 
near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street.” 

A fifth edition of this paper is also noted 
in the same catalogue. 


ANDREW STEWART, 
Hon. Librarian. 
The Press Club, St. Bride’s House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 

The communication at the above reference 
explains a passage in Junius which I have 
never understood. Writing to Woodfall on 
April 19, 1771, enclosing Letter xliv., he 
says: 

If, for any reasons that do not occur to me, 
you should think it unadvisable to print it 
as it stands, I must entreat the favour of you 


' to transmit it to Bingley, and satisfy him that 
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itis a real Junius, worh a North Briton Ex- 
traordinary. 

I assume that the paper referred to by 
Junius is the same as that of which your 
correspondent possesses the earlier issues. 


F. W. Reap. 


SONNET WRONGLY ASCRIBED TO 

KEATS (clxvi. 388; clxv. 51). — Lord 
Houghton gave tthe sonnet in his Aldine edi- 
tion of Keats’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (1876), 
heading it ‘Sonnet | Of Doubtful Authen- 
ticity,’ and adding a footnote: ‘‘ I believe 
this to be one of George Byron’s forgeries,”’ 
which was as good as saying he did not be- 
lieve it to be by Keats. In Buxton Forman’s 
library edition of ‘The Works of John Keats’ 
(1883), vol. i., xvi., it is definitely stated that 
it 

is to be found among Laman 

works, and is assigned to that author in Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Book of the Sonnet,’ Dr. Mackay’s ‘ 
Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry,’ 
and John Dennis’s ‘ English Sonnets.’ 
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Blanchard’s | 


This information is repeated in Gowans | 
and Gray’s ‘‘ Complete ’’ Keats (1900) vol. | 


| lines: 


i, Poems, p. xiv., and in the Oxford edi- 
tion of ‘ The Poetical Works of John Keats’ 


(1906), p. li. 
A XV. CENT. DISPENSATION FOR 
MARRIAGE: WADDINGTON : 
ORELL (clxvi. 173, 209).—Julian Bishop of 
Ostia, is Giuliano della Rovere, Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, and afterwards Pope Julius 
II. 
and on 11 Aug., 1492, Roderigo Borgia was 
elected as Alexander VI. ; during a vacancy 
of the Holy See, the jurisdiction is vested in 
the College of Cardinals. This dispensation, 
which runs in the name of the Bishop of 
Ostia as Dean of the College, must therefore 
have been granted in July or August, 1492, 


MB. FF. 


Innocent VIII died on 25 July, 1492, | 
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In Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i., in 
a descriptive account of the month of March, 
we read as follows: 

Our’ forefathers well named this month 
“March manyweathers,” and said that it came 
in like a lion, and went out like a lamb. 

In Bohn’s ‘ Handbook of Proverbs,’ in 
that part thereof which contains the text of 
Ray’s Proverbs intact, there occurs: ‘‘March 
many weathers,’’ and later in the same book, 
under the heading ‘A Complete Alphabet of 
Proverbs taken from Camden, Herbert How- 
ell, Fuller, Ray, Trussler, and others,’ ithere 
is given: ‘‘ March many weathers, rain’d 
and blow’d, but March grass never did 
good.”’ 

Wma. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


J. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
records ‘‘ March many weathers’? from 
Parish and Shaw’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Kentish Dialect’ (1887) and Robert Southey’s 
sonnet to ‘The Evening Rainbow’ (written 
in 1794; published in ‘ Poems,’ 1797), begin- 
ning ‘‘ Mild arch of promise,’’ contains these 

Much mine eye 

Delights to linger on thee; for the day, 


Changeful and many-weather’d, seem’d to 
smile 

Flashing brief splendour through the clouds 
awhile 


Which deepen’d dark anon and fell in rain. 
Mrs. Laura Knight exhibited at the Acad- 


| emy in 1914, a picture of a man and a little 


and the date 26 Apr., 1493, would appear | 


to be that of its registration in England. 
Ee €.. Ei 


NICKNAME FOR MARCH (clxvi. 189).— | 


‘““ March many weathers ’’ is a proverbial 
expression of more than merely local cur- 
rency. In ‘ Essays of Elia’ in ‘ Rejoicings 
upon the New Year’s Coming of Age,’ Charles 
Lamb has the following: 

As it [a calf’s head brought by the Thirtieth 
of scm lay in the dish, March Many- 
weathers, who is a very fine lady, but subject 
to the megrims, screamed out there was a 
“human head in the platter.” 





girl, both seated on a horse, with a land- 
scape background, and this picture was called 
‘March Many-Weathers.’ It is reproduced 
in ‘Pictures of 1914’ (Pall Mall Gazette 
Extra), p. 89. 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 


This nickname is common in this portion 
of East Lincolnshire. I have heard it daily 
for the past three weeks, and it strikes me 
as being particularly apt. 

‘i A. L. Cox. 

Burgh. 


EMPEST OF HOLMSIDE (clxvi. 97, 
139, 194).—8. Might Carrow Church be 
the chapel at Seaton Carew (modern spell- 
ing) in Stranton parish, Durham? Although 
at the present day the place-name is spelt 
‘* Carew,’’ the old spelling was ‘‘ Carrow ”’ 
or ‘‘ Carrowe.”’ The pre-Reformation chapel 
there is mentioned in Surtees’s ‘ History of 
Durham,’ ili., p. 132. In the Clavis Ecclesi- 
astica of Bishop Barnes (1575-1587), ‘‘ See- 
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ton chapel to Stranton’’ is mentioned among 
‘* Parishe Churches and Chappells havinge 
none Incumbentes, but served by stipendiarie 
Preestes.’’ (‘ Ecclesiastical Proceedings of 
Bishop Barnes,’ Surtees Soc., vol. xxii., 
p. 5). 

There would be nothing surprising in the 
burial-ground being used fifty or sixty years 
later, even if the chapel had been abandoned. 
The site of the chapel is now unknown. 


’ 


M. H. Donbs. 
OUSES IN THE XV. CENT. (clxvi. 


101).—See Marjorie and C. H. B. Quen- 
nell, ‘ A History of Everyday Things in Eng- 
land, 1066-1499,’ pp. 158-9 (Batsford), where 
there is a description and illustration of a 
typical fifteenth-century house. We are told 
that it would have a moat and a gatehouse, 
but that on the whole more attention was 
being paid to comfort and less to defence than 
in previous centuries. This, however, only 
applies to the midlands and south. In the 
north, defence was still the main object. 

M. H. Dopps. 


REE WORSHIP (clxvi. 40, 85, 121, 159). 
-A useful book of reference on this sub- 
ject is ‘The Sacred Tree,’ by Mrs. J. H. 
Philpot (Macmillan, 1897). 
M. H. 
SCHOOL BOOKS AT ETON COLLEGE 
(clxvi. 182).—This may be of interest. 
I possess a copy of ‘ Catulli, Tibulli, et Pro- 
pertii Opera ’ (Londini: Ex Officind Jacobi 
Tonson & Johannis Watts, Mpccxv. Cum 
Privilegio, 120.) with the following interest- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ EK dono Johannis Fosteri 
D.D. Etoniensis Magistri die Decb's tertio 
1771. K. J. Taylor Anno Aetatis suae Sep- 
temdecimo.’’ On the title-page is the sig- 
nature J. Foster. This edition contains 
copious indices—concordances, in fact—to the 


Dopps. 


three poets. Dr. Foster succeeded Dr. 
Edward Barnard as Headmaster on the 
latter’s election as Provost in 1765. He was 


not successful in the administration of the 
school, ‘‘ his government was defective, his 
authority insufficient.”’ In 1772 Foster 
accepted a canonry at Windsor and the fol- 
lowing year resigned the Mastership of Eton. 
He died at Spa in 1774. He was a classical 
scholar of some notte, though not a successful 
administrator. This little volume throws 
light, I think, on the lack of that success. 
One could hardly imagine a more inappro- 
priate book to give to a boy of seventeen, and 
such a gift to-day by any schoolmaster would 
probably occasion comment. Is anything 
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known of E. J. (or J.) Taylor? 
Ruopon, 


HE ROYAL MANOR OF GREENWICH 
(clxvi. 152, 196).—In ‘A Manual for 
the Genealogist, etc.,’ R. Sims, 1887, p. 321, 
it is mentioned, under ‘ Kent,’ that there 
was then in the Petty Bag Office, a Survey 


of tthe King’s Manor of East Greenwich, 
Kent, 7 William IITI., i.e., 1695-6. Probably 
the records in that office are now in the 
P.R:O. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


YADDOCK alias FROG (clxvi. 190).—Pad- 

dock is a very old English word, of Scan- 
dinavian derivation. Strictly speaking, it 
means a toad, but no doubt has been used 
indiscriminately for toad or frog. I do not 


think it is exclusively north-country. Isaak 
Walton uses it in ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 
and he was a Sttaffordshire man. — Shakes- 


peare uses it for “‘ toad’? (Macbeth, Act. L., 
Sc:* i. 9; and ‘ Hamlet,’ Act III, 
Se. iv., ]. 191). The word was also commonly 
used in Kent (Landsdowne MSS., 1033). I 
also remember reading the account of a trial 
for witchcraft in Suffolk, in which a woman 
was thrown into a pond and the judge asked 
what a rural witness meant when referring 
to a ‘‘ paddock.”’ 

Stratmann’s ‘ Middle English Dictionary ’ 
gives references of circa 1140, 1300, and 1450. 
The last-named is north-country, being the 
fifteenth-century Yorkshire Towneley Mys- 


| teries. Shakespeare’s use of the word is par- 
| ticularly interesting, because Stratmann 
finds it used in DLudus Coventriae, a War- 


wickshire work of the fifteenth century. He 


| does not give the actual passage, but it is as 





follows : 
I xal prune that paddock and prevyn hym as 
a pad, 

Scheldys and sperys shall I there sowe. 

In Derbyshire dialect we find “ paddock- 
stool’? for toadstool, and in Cumberland, 
‘* paddock-rud ”’ for frogs’ spawn. 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


YRINCE ESTERHAZY AT WINDSOR 

CASTLE, 1833 (clxvi. 190).—According 
to Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Paul- 
Antoine, Prince D’Esterhazy de Galantra 
(1786-1866) represented the government of 
Austria in England, 1815-1818, and_1830 to 
1838. Of his father, Nicolas Il (Miklos), 
(who is stated by the same authority to have 
died 28 Nov., 1833, not the 24th), it 1s said, 


. - , ay 1A , 
‘Cd la fin de sa vie il s’était retiré a Come, 
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and is thus hardly likely to have been in 
England in the previous September. 
A. od. EE. 
JNN SIGN, KING ALFRED (clxvi. 181; 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—When the sign of 
King Alfred graces the Godalming _beer- 
house, it will not be the first time that this 
monarch has been so honoured. 
King Alfred Inn at Burrowbridge, Somerset, 
a King Alfred’s Head at Wantage, and an 
Alfred the Great at Nottingham. 
A. L. Cox. 
Church Street, Burgh. 


HRASE “OR I’M A ROMAN ”’ (clxvi. 
99, 141, 177).—From the beginning of 
this inquiry I have favoured the notion that 
Weller, in his use of ‘‘ Roman,’’ had in mind 
““pomancer ”” a story-teller or liar, and 
used that abbreviation for this word. Such 
a phrase, in colloquial parlance, as ‘ It was 
so and so, or I’m a liar!’’ is not uncommon. 
C. P. Hate. 


other meaning than the words convey. Sam 
Weller makes this statement, and later on 
his father says ‘‘ Or I’m a Dutchman.’’ If, 
therefore, the former phrase is to be inter- 
preted as a corruption of ‘I’m a rum ‘un,”’ 
it would be difficult to find another varia- 
tion for ‘‘ I’m a Dutchman.”’ 
H. M. Davipson. 


“(\NCE ABOARD THE LUGGER AND 


THE GIRL IS MINE” (12 8S. x. 150; | 


clxii. 391, 449; clxiii. 124, 158; clxiv. 14, 
51).—The phrase, exactly as sought, was 
used by ‘‘ Cyrus Gilfain,’’ one of the chief 
characters in the musical comedy entitled 
‘Floradora,’ written and composed by Owen 
Hall and Leslie Stuart. It was produced 
first at ithe Lyric Theatre on 11 Nov., 1899, 
and ran for 455 showings. 

The saying was, however, in common use 
long before this, within my boyhood recol- 


lection. Wm. JAGGARD. 


UTHORS AND SOURCES WANTED (celxvi. 
174).—1. In Lucian’s ‘ Adversus indoctum 


of a man who had given 3000 drachmae for 
Epictetus’s earthenware lamp, hoping, it would 
seem, that if he read by it at night the wisdom 
of Epictetus would come to him in a dream 
and he himself would be like that wondrous 
old man. From Arrian’s ‘ Epicteti disserta- 
tiones,’ 18, we have the story that Epictetus on 
discovering that his iron lamp was stolen de- 
cided to buy one of earthenware. 


Epwarp BENSsLy. 
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There is a | : 
| competence with which it has been handled, 


| final revision of his text. 


| tains Abbey and Malhamdale. 


et libros multos ementem,’ chap. 13, we are told | 
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The Library. 
Airkby Malhamdale, Yorkshire. 
William Morkill. 
lows. £1 5s. net). 


HETHER we consider the interest and 
abundance of the subject-matter, the 


By John 
(Gloucester: John Bel- 


or the printing, illustration and general pro- 
duction of the volume, this work on a beauti- 


| ful tract of Yorkshire merits something more 


than the ordinary appreciation accorded to 
a sound local history. It is sad to think 
that the author should not have lived ito re- 
ceive the congratulations of his readers. He 
died nearly two years ago; having been able, 
however, during his last illness, to make a 
Himself lord of 
the manor of Calton and some others in Mal- 
hamdale, he is writing, as is obvious on every 
page, out of that same kind of intimate 
knowledge of the country which gives its pe- 


| culig i Scott’ iti i 
As used by Dickens, this cannot have any | culiar quality to Scott's writing about his 


own countryside. This gives a special charm 
to the first chapter, where, with a skill be- 
yond what is commonly seen in dealing with 
such maitters, the configuration of Malham- 
dale is laid out before us. We are made to 
feel we know it: the barrier wall, the Tarn, 
the disappearing stream, the rich meadows 


| to the south—and that so well that, helped 


by the pictures, we carry a sense of the land- 
scape throughout perusal of tthe book. The 
history of the eight townships which form 
the ecclesiastical parish does not so much 
offer anything extraordinary as bring before 
us, in this romantic setting, normal life as 
lived, century by century, by the humble and 
the fairly prosperous in a rather remote dis- 
trict. Mr. Morkill has collected a great 
amount of detail at the sources and quotes 
freely from his originals. This is more par- 
ticularly welcome in the two chapters on 
‘ The Conquest and After’ and ‘ The Town- 
ships under Feudal Conditions ’—which the 
student will find well worth looking into also 
for the sake of the relations between Foun- 
We may 
mention that the general reader who may 
not chance to know them, will find the feudal 
system, and the usages dependent on it, well 
explained — yet not in such a way as to be 
tedious to those who know them. Under the 


| separate townships much is told us of the 


old Malhamdale notables, whose family his- 
tory is carried on to the present time. There 
were the Metealfes (an unfortunate Leonard 
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took pant in the Rising of the North); the | James is the latest in date). The main pa 
Lamberts, whose most illustrious member | of the rest brings us the work of writers ge 
was the Parliamentary General; the Proc- | dom heard of and hard to come by: Jo 
ters, with a somewhat chequered family his- | Earle—whom Mr. Osborne edited for us 
tory; the Kings, of whom came Edward | a like volume not long ago; Flecknoe; Sq 
King, the well-known Bishop of Lincoln. tonstall Clitus Alexandrinus; Nicholas Bp 
A chapter is devoted to the Lamberts—who | ton, and a few more. A perusal of the be 
dominate Malhamdale after the Dissolution | makes clear both ithe fascination of ‘“ cha 
—and to their successors. Here one is | tery ’’’ and the reasons for its disappearane 
amused by the desperate efforts of the newly | The first examples are from Chaucer; Awde 
elevated family to link themselves with the ley and Harman, who come next, furnif 
old feudal nobility. - The chapter entitled | descriptions of people closely allied to ¢ 
‘Mainly Biographical,’ first gives ithe life true ‘ character’’ yet not completely in lim 
of General Lambert (Mr. Morkill is by no | with it. Our first true examples—studies ¢ 
means of Lucy Hutchinson’s opinion about pressly in the vein of Theoprastus—are fro 
him) and then prints the memoir of Walter Bishop Hall, published in the early ye 
Morrison by Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, the Edi- | of the seventeenth century and followed so 
tor of The Times. Other biographies are of | py Overbury. We begin now to see that @ 
Serjeantson, Procter, Preston, Brayshaw; | “¢haracter”’ is not only an affair of obsery 
and a fresh note is struck by a short account ation, acuteness, wit and a comditidied of Eni 
of the Quaker couple, William and Alice | ],sh. There is ‘ trick in it, or perha ; 
Ellis, who lived at Airton in the late seven- | oy two tricks These oli te pacha 
teenth and early eighteenth century. practised like the old drawing-maste 
The ecclesiastical history of the parish | toyches for diff. Nene 
brings us back again to Fountains and t mes lor aamenemt types.O: eee 
gs u ag oe S an@ '0 they give a certain elegance and assured 
Dereham Abbey. Here, too, we come across | 4, tne product. and Sd dove bb oa 
Thomas Wentworth, later Earl of Strafford. th . % t ae wept. wey | ors bY O 
The church (of St. Michael the Archangel) in 2 pies ;  o. — x cating 
is wholly of perpendicular architecture, prob- ene irvens sane fer § Que Se 


, : ae ; which even the greater writers do not pro 
ably of the time of Henry VII. It had come | .)), quite to break through. As we 


to a sad state—as a photograph reveals—in | : y 
1879, when Walter Pe React patron, re- — Cae se ladies to display 
stored it. The interesting points about it | sketches, so we no longer want these stiff 
are the hints and traces—carefully worked | though well-performed, pieces of verbal por 
out—of the earlier church on the site; the | aiture—at least, not by modern hands of 
canopied niches which are affixed severally to modern persons. Nevertheless, this old won 
the six western pillars of the nave; the of the kind is pleasing and worth knowing 
ancient font; and the survival of a custom of There are qualities in it—wit and a pleasami 
ringing on Christmas Eve a midnight chime | taste for simple absurdity, and a special wal 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin, hence called of viewing virtues and vices—which our p : 
the Virgin Chime. The ringers, we am sent-day literature has lost. 
told, on this occasion ascend to the l- | : : 
chamber and give the strokes with the Bay rg Lioyp writes to us (94, Wild 
tongues of tthe bells, ‘‘ two strokes on the — eee -W.11): 3 
small bell, one on the middle bell, two on May I ask if you or your correspondent 
the great bell, and again one on the middle Freq ee Sa oe pore 
} » j , e j ; 4Sq., mitt 
bell. This order is repeated until the first history of which the British Muscum ail 


c idni é is df few | 
stroke of midnight and is resumed for a few | pressntation copy. ' ‘the Hisher, ofan 


minutes after the hour has struck. ly of de Bois (Boyes).’ | have oan 
A Mirror of Charactery. Edited by Harold authorities there, and was given a post oll 
Osborne. (University Tutorial Press. number box at Perth, Western Australi 
3s. 6d.). I wrote and was unsuccessful in tracing hil 
IS charming little book contains a dozen | it being about eight years old. I have al 

or so of characters more or less familiar enquired at Western Australian House wit 


yy, 9 
to everybody, or by modern authors (Henry | No success. 





14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2, and prin 
High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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